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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. some glass beads and a few articles of dress.|ever, but a few miles, when they met their 
Next to her was the grave of her mother, and | messenger returning with 14 of the strangers. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY. of her young child. Near the remains of the |‘ The latter,” says Sir Robert, “ differed in 

Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. | child was lying a looking-glass and a broken | figure and dress from the tribes I had hitherto 
itinidegithiadtiiald Nejeaeads venitioe’ ty cutless; and near those of an old woman were| seen. Although they were only of middle sta- 
some glass beads. ture, they were thinner and more bony than 

GEORGE W. TAYLOR, ** As ready a8 Yarimoko appeared to part|the Tarumas, their heads laterally flatter, and 

No.50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UPSTAIRS, with the members of his own family, he could | the eyes brilliant; but what most astonished 
PHILADELPHIA, not be induced to show Mr. Goodall and his | me was the peculiar way in which they wore 

a party a grave where a man was buried. The / their hair: it was plaited in a long queve, which 


All communications, except those relating immedi- | former he considered his property in life and | hung down the back, and in lieu of being wrap- 
ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be | death ; but over the remains of an individual | ped round with becoming black ribbon, as we 
addressed to the Editor. who was not connected with him by the ties|still occasionally see it among gentlemen of 

——_—_—_——————_ | of blood or marriage he considered he had no| the old régime in Europe, the Maopityan had 

For ‘The Friend.” | Tight. inserted it into a tube from 10 to 12 inches in 

ee / i “| must confess, that of all the Indian tribes | length, made of palm-leaves, and ornamented 

. Schomburgk’s Expedition. the Tarumas appeared to us the most friendly | with numerous strings, to which feathers of all 
(Continued from page 402.) and obliging. We lacked neither fish nor|colours were attached. ‘There were four fe- 

°° emh Macrervans. game during our stay. Whenever we found | males among their number, who, if they were 

: that our larder was gétting empty, hunting or | a fair specimen of the Mayopityan ladies, gave 

“ Well acquainted with the aversion of the| fishing parties were undertaken, and it was|us rather a good opinion of their looks. We 
Indians to meddle with the dead or to touch|sure to be replenished. That excellent Sits | edenised the ingenious, if not pretty way, in 
their remains, | have experienced an almost|the Haimura (Erythrinus Maerodon), was| which they wore the cincture whica attaches 
insurmountable difficulty in procuring any | very abundant ; and one which was caught in | the only piece of dress the females of the un- 
skulls for the elucidation of the physical cha-|a trap measured 3 feet 4 inches, and weighed | civilized Indians wear in the interior. A piece 
racter of the different tribes. From what I} 304 lbs.” | of round bone, very neatly worked, and from 
had observed, however, of the chieftain at} “ As we were the first white people who had | which long strings of beads were suspended, 
Watu Ticaba, | was encouraged to offer him a| paid a visit to the Maopityans, | had despatch- | was worn as an ornament in their ears. The 
large present if he would give his assistance | ed messengers to infurm them of our arrival, ;men used, for a similar purpose, pieces of bam- 
for the disinterment of one of the Wapisiana | and to request them to meet us at the place,|boo about 2 inches in circumference, which 
skulls. I succeeded beyond expectation ; and | on the Essequibo, where we had to disembark | were passed through the lobes of the ear ; and 
though the skull which I procured was not|in order to continue our journey overland. | below the angles of the mouth were holes for 
quite perfect in consequence of the root of a|The time had now approached when we might | the reception of small sticks, ornamented with 
tree having grown over it, nevertheless it|expect to find them at the spot; and [ gave | feathers, which very much resembled the an- 
was sufficiently so for the study of its form. |the necessary orders for our departure the next | tenne of a May-bug. 

The success emboldened me to put the ques-| morning, the 8th July. ‘‘ The flatness of the head and consequently 
tion to the Barokoto Yarimoko [chief of one} “One of the Tarumas of our party, a hand-| the long face and short circumference is pecu- 
of the Taruma settlements,] who, to my as-|some young man, was attacked while en route | liar to the tribe. | have not been able to learn, 
tonishment, entered immediately into the pro-| by a strange disease : his tongue and teeth bled | upon the most minute inquiries, that the form 
posal, and observed that, if handsomely paid, |to such an alarming degree that towards night- | is given to the head by artificial means. The 
he would give me the skulls of his mother-in-| fall he was sinking rapidly. Our small medi-| occiput of the men is high, and almost perpen- 
law and of two of his former wives, the|cine chest was, unfortunately, not provided | dicular to the front ; the frontal bone is small 
elder of whom I had known on my former| with a styptic, and [ was really glad that I| with regard to extent, and in no comparison 
journey. He requested, that, while he should | succeeded towards evening in arresting the|to the face below the eyes; the cheek-bones 
go for the skulls, | would remain at the| profuse bleeding with warm vinegar, His case | are harsh and prominent ; but the most remark- 
place, to avoid suspicion. He accordingly | was very remarkable indeed: the great dis-|able part of the head is the great extent be- 
started with Mr. Goodall, my coxswain, and|charge of blood did not come either from the | tween ear and ear, if measured from the upper 
the interpreter, to the site of the former settle-| lungs, the windpipe, or its termination the| angle of that organ, and the line continued 
ment, and commenced digging where his for-|bronchia, but from the tongue, from which it | above the eye-brows, to the commencement of 
mer hut stood, and soon exposed the bones of | oozed, and from the place where, several years | the other ear. It surpasses the measurement 
the younger of the two. The elder was buried | ago, a molar-tooth had been extracted. He/of other Indians generally an inch or two 
close to her; and Mr. Goodall relates, that he| only complained of a weariness in his limbs | The lower jaw-bone is of great depth, a forma. 
appeared rather affected at seeing her remains, |and great chilliness, and the day after the) tion which is generally cofsidered as a sign of 
and told him that she had been a very good | bleeding he felt quite giddy. He observed that} animal propensities, whfich, however, their 
wife, who had always seen that his comforts/ he had suffered in a similar way when his face} high front seems to coulhterbalance. Their 
were provided for. She was buried in a bark | had swelled considerably.” noses are good. The feqy)ss of the females 
canoe, and with her was deposited a bottle and| On the next day, the point of disembarka-| are regular, the brow delicdtehy arched ; the 























oe, drinking-cup. On inquiry, he told Mr.|tion was reached, but no Maopityans were | eyes are large and black, and, like those of 
Goodall, that she herself had requested it, that|there. The canoes were abandoned and the} other Indian females, possess fire only when 
she might not suffer thirst while proceeding to| party pushed forward across the untravelled| animated. At other times their usual expres- 
the other world ; the bottle still contained some | tract which separated them from the waters et pee is that of diffidence and bashfulness, ar? 
are seldom raised to the speaker. ‘The aver- 


vater. In the grave of the younger were|the Corentyne. They had proceeded, how- 





age stature of the men is 5 feet 6 inches, that|are unknown to the Indians, who use it to 
anoint their bodies. 


of the females, 4 feet 10 inches. 
“One of the men dressed himself in the 
way they use for great occasions, and he felt | 
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Four days were occupied in preparations 
for the prosecution of the voyage, during which 


quite proud when the artist of the expedition | time a due proportion of showers descended. 


took his portrait. The arm is ornamented | 
with bracelets which are 4 inches broad, and | 
which are made by winding the young leaflets | 


of a palm round a form of wood of the same | thing | had ever witnessed. 


thickness as the arm: they are afterwards or- 
namented with Indian figures. They are worn 
round the upper arm, and a bunch of the large 
tail feathers of the red and blue Maccaw are 
fixed between the arm and the bracelet, over- 
topping the head of the wearer by 5 or 6 
inches ; add to this the two parcels of parrots’ 
feathers attached at right angles to two pieces 
of wood fixed in holes that have been bored, 
when young, below the angles of the mouth, 
and which, as already observed, may be liken- 
ed to the feelers or antennze of a May-bug, and 
besides all this, that peculiar head ornament, 
the queue, encased in a tube, and adorned with 
numerous strings of red cotton, to which fea- 
thers of divers colours are attached, and it will 
be confessed that the Maopityan, in his holiday 
dress, presented a very peculiar appearance. 
He had in his hand a thick piece of bamboo 
which, in consequence of its being hollow, 
makes a loud noise when stamped upon the 
ground, but which, for the sake of more noise, 
is surrounded with hard-shelled seed-pods, 
which adds a peculiar shrill sound. 

“These people are very ingenious; the 
combs which they manufacture are really hand- 
some. The teeth are made of palm-wood, and 
fastened into a piece of bone. They prepare 
their hammocks of the fibros made of the 
young leaves of the Mauritia palm. ‘Their 
waistcloths are of spun cotton, but they barter 
them from their next neighbours, the Woya- 
wais, who, it appears, are great cultivators 
of the useful cotton plant. 

“These Maopityans are the last of their 
tribe ; their whole number amounts only to 39 
individuals. They were formerly divided into 
small ‘settlements, but latterly they united, as 
if a sentiment of their approaching extinction 
had brought them together.” 

Having traversed, in three days, the rugged 
and mountainous country of the Maopityans, 
whose rocks were of granite, overtopped by a 
variety of majestic palms, orders were issued 
for the construction of new canoes, in order to 
descend the Caphiwuin to its junction with the 
Wanamu, which they would ascend to the 
vicinity of the Corentyne. The two former 
rivers flow southerly to the Amazon, the last 
narned, northerly to the sea-board. Our tra- 
vellers_ were consequently crossing and re- 
erossing by the Water-ways the high granite 
ridge which running east and west, under the 
name of Sierra Aricna, separates the waters of 
Guyana from those of Northern Brazil. A 
tree allied to the locust (Hymenea Courbaril) 
and the White yz i:a, or Balsam Capaiva tree, 
furnished bark for the construction of the ca- 
noes. ‘ The coxswain, who had been present, 


when they felled the trees, told me, that when 
they came near the heart, the balsam gushed 
put in such quantity that several gallons might 
Its medicinal properties 


have been collected.” 


Sir Robert speaks of ove particularly : “ the 
torrents which we experienced on the night of 
the 15th of July, surpassed in violence any 
The noise of the 
descending rain overpowered the thunder, 
which could only be heard when the thunder- 
cloud passed over our head, and clap followed 
clap. ‘The succeeding morning was fair and 
cool; and the thermometer, which during the 
previous rainy days had stood at 70°, now in- 
dicated only 69°, a degree of freshness which 
rather surprised me, as we were not more than 
880 feet above the level of the sea, and near 
the equator.” 


(To be continued.) 





From the Louisville Intelligencer. 


The Sand-Hillers. 


We find in the Winyaw Intelligencer, pub- 
lished at Georgetown, South Carolina, the fol- 
lowing notice : 

“The poor labourers on Black River, and 
in that neighbourhood, are in a state of starva- 
tion, many of them being without corn or 
meal, and none of them having meat. The 
occasion calls for the aid of the charitable, and 
efforts will be made to obtain relief for them.” 

Who are these “ poor labourers ?” 

There is a class of poor whites in the Caro- 
linas, and most of the Southern States, peculiar 
in character, and unknown generally to the 
country. They are cailed Sand-hillers. They 
are so called because they cluster together in 
the poorest regions and there live by hunting, 
fishing, raising a little stock, making tar and 
charcoal, and attending to poultry. 


They are very ignorant.—Not one out of} bag, for market. 


fifty can read or write, and what is worse, 
they change not as time winnows down the 
old, and supplies their places with the young. 
As is the sire, sois the son. And these Sand- 
hillers are as peculiar in dress and looks, as 
they are incharacter. You know them when- 
ever you see them. They are marked in any 
crowd. Dressed always in the plainest home- 
spun, home-made and widely cut, often without 
shoes; but when using them, wearing the 
coarsest kind, with slouched hats of cheapest 
texture, having no blood in their cheeks, their 
eyes black, and their hair lank; they are as 
distinct a race as the Indian. In some respects 
they are not unlike them. They love to roam 
the woods, and be free there; to get together 
for frolic or fun; to fish and hunt; to chase 
wild cattle ;—but here the similarity ends ; for 
they are wanting in personal daring, and jn 
that energy of character which makes a man. 
We do not know one of them who ever gained 
station in society, or became distinguished by 
his deeds. And it is this class to whom the 
Georgetown Intelligencer alludes, we presume, 
when it speaks of the “ poor labourers” on 
Black River and that neighbourhood. 

“How came they in their present condi- 
tion 7” 

Their history is quickly told. It is a sad 
one, and we never think of it without sorrow. 











In the early settlement of the Carolinas 
everybody pressed upon the water courses. 
Poor as well as rich made lodgment on or near 
their banks. ‘There were at first, very few 
negroes; consequently, the rich needed the 
labour of the poor to house their crops and 
clear their lands. All got along well then. 
But the slave traffic, with its accursed ills, be- 
gan soon after, and by and by, planters had 
their places stocked with slaves. As these 
slaves increased, the poor began to feel their 
degradation. A bitter hatred grew up between 
these two classes. It led often to violence. 
The larger planters in consequence, began to 
buy up the poor’s land, and the poor men in 
turn, beeame anxious to sell. And they did 
so. But where were they to go? South of 
Carolina was a wilderness ; the good lands on 
the water courses in the State were in posses- 
sion of rich planters. They had no alterna- 
tive left, as they thought, but to herd together 
on the sand hills, and there they and theirs 
still live. 

Their choice of place is significant enough 
to their feelings and of the cause of their remo- 
val. They made their location in neighbour- 
hoods where neither large nor small planters 
could molest them. They got where they 
could live without being disturbed or worried 
by the continued sight of slaves. Now and 
then you will find a few of the more debased 
sort gathered close by towns; but generally 
they are some ten, or fifteen, or twenty miles 
back. What the land would yield which they 
call their own—for often they “ squat,” as the 
phrase is, on the State’s or other’s property— 
it is difficult to say. But the best of it, on the 
average, would not return ten bushels of corn 
to the acre; the most of it not five. They 
grow sweet potatoes, melons, a little cotton for 
home use, and now and then a bag, or halfa 
But things are what they 
are, and as they are, because slavery with its 
biting social ills, beats them away from the 
richer soil, and keeps them hopelessly down 
and debased on the barren hills. 

What are their peculiarities of mind? 

The fact that they left the neighbourhood of 
large plantations, and sought one of wild-wood 
liberty, shows that they have some notions of 
personal freedom. They have, But they are 
very crude. It was their condition which in- 
duced us to think first on the subject of slavery, 
and we endeavoured, in conjunction with the 
lamented Grimké, to hit upon some plan by 
which we could improve this. We sought 
them out in their hovel homes. We endea- 
voured to win their regard and secure their 
confidence. We succeeded in this, but we 
failed, wholly, in every effort to induce them 
to change their motle of life. The ruling idea 
uppermost in their minds seemed to be hatred 
of labour, under the conviction that it degraded 
them to an equality with the slaves. An an- 
ecdote will illustrate this feeling. 

One of their number had a fine intelligent 
boy. He was one that would have attracted 
notice in any boyhood gathering. We pro- 
posed to the father that he should be educated. 
«Let him go with us to the town,” said we, 
“and we will send him to school and see what 
will be done with him.” And what then?!” 
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he asked, eyeing us as if suspicious that some-| beneath him in social life, as unworthy of his jpoor horse acknowledges by a grateful look, 


thing wrong was to follow. “ Why,” we con- 
tinued, “ when he has been educated, we can 
send him to the carriage-maker, Mr. C., and 
let him learn a trade.” “ Never!” he quickly 
and almost fiercely rejoined, with a harsh oath. 
“ My son shall never work by the side of your 
negroes, and Mr. ’s negroes, (calling 
certain planters’ names whose slaves were be- 
ing taught the trade,) and be ordered about by 
Mr. C. as he orders them about.” He was 
fixed. No argument, entreaty, or appeal to 
interest could move him. ‘I'he idea of his 
class—that labour was degrading—prevailed ; 
and he would rather his son should be free in 


attention. He has nota grain of charity in| 
his soul. He would pass by a poor man, in| 
suffering, without deigning to look upon him. | 
He never contributed, perhaps, in all his lile, 
a dime to relieve the distresses of the weak 
and suffering. Humble want, the wail of the 
sons and daughters of adversity, have no claims | 
upon him. He walks by them with a pomp- 
ous step and an unfeeling heart. 

The other character is just the reverse of| 
this, both in condition and in heart. 


ment when he was [ree from want. His means 
have been small, his wants numerous. Yet in 


Poor | 
from childhood, he has never known the mo-| mentioned above, is dead. 


and other signs of recognition. 

The above statements, which may be relied 
on for their accuracy, furnish one of the most 
remarkable and affecting exhibitions of animal 
kindness that we have ever met with; and 
should cover with shame the unfeeling crea- 
tures, called men, who beat and abuse that 
noble and most useful of animals, without stint 
or remorse, und are utterly destitute of sympa- 
thy for the whole brute creation. 

The poor wounded horse, whose case is 
The faithful and 
affectionate spaniel remained by the horse to 


‘the last, and then, in company with another 


the forest, if ignorant, than debased in the city, | poverty and in gloom, he has endeavoured to | dog, followed the carcass half a mile, to the 
though educated, by a menial task. | do what little good he could to relieve the mise- 


W hat hope is there for them ? 

We see none. Nothing, certainly, but the 
removal of slavery, can induce them to change 
their present condition. ‘They will not labour 
in the field while they think it degrading ; nor 
become artizans or mechanics while slaves are 
such. As for educating them, scattered as 
they are, the effort seems almost hopeless.— 
Up and down the river where these “ poor la- 
bourers,” that the South Carolina paper talks 


ries of his fellow sufferers. Toiling incessant- 
ly for small wages, he has often divided the 
rewards of his labour with some poor, needy 
|widow. He has a soul—a soul full of charity, 
of love, and of truth. His heart is as broad as 
the wants of humanity itself. This man is 
neglected, unnoticed, uncared for; while the 
other is the object of adulation and eulogy. 
How unequal, how unjust seem the rewards of 
this world! But with all this, we would rather 


of, live, and all around Georgetown, there are| be that poor, neglected man, with his broad, 


large rice and cotton estates. 


rich. Yet there is no sort of connection, or 
sympathy, between these planters and the 
Sand-hillers. They are as far apart as two 
races well can be. 


Many of the|expansive, gushing heart, than the haughty 
owners of them are very wealthy, a majority | aristocrat, with all his wealth, station, and | can prove. 


| power. 





| Animal Affection.—Gonder & Co., contrac- 


We speak now of social | tors of the Boston water-works, had a valuable 


separation; for we are sure the moment they | cart-horse severely injured, a few days since, 


heard the “poor labourers” were starving, | near Cochituate village. 


these planters did what was necessary, and 
more, to relieve their wants. But we fear 
coming time will find them as they are now— 
alone, ignorant, degraded, the victims of a 
blighting curse. 


The condition of these Sand-hillers illus- | them. 


| The animal was led 
/home to the stable, where about fifty horses 
|are generally kept. The hostler owns a water 
|spaniel, which, for some months, has been 
constantly about among the horses in the sta- 
ble, living on terms of great friendship with 
Immediately after the disabled horse 


trates the effect of slavery in its extreme, or! was led in, he lay down and began to exhibit 


when pushed to its farthest limit. Take one| 


| signs of great distress, The spaniel at once 


place of burial, and was with difficulty induced 
\to leave the spot.—Boston Traveller. 





| The Distribution of Carbonic Acid in 
| Rooms from the Burning of Charcoal.—lt is 
commonly supposed that the carbonic acid re- 
‘sulting from burning charcoal in a brazier 
remains as a heavy stratum of vapour upon 
the floor of an apartment as it does upon the 
floor of the “ Grotto del Cane,” and that no 
danger is to be apprehended in entering the 
‘apartment if a person stand upright; but this 
‘notion is seriously erroneous, as the chemist 
In fact, as carbonic acid is formed 
during the combustion of charcoal, it is mate- 
rially lighter than air, because it is of an ex- 
| ceedingly high temperature, or, in other words, 
rarefied by the heat; and, accordingly, says 
the * London Builder,” it ascends in virtue of 
this thermal levity, and blends uniformly with 
the air of the apartment, while another curious 
action is simultaneously ensuing, viz.: the 
charcoal, in order to burn and to continue 
burning, must have oxygen—it takes this from 
the air to form carbonic acid, but leaves the 
|nitrogen, which is equally mephitic, so, that, 
'in the course of a very short time, if no egress 
be permitted for these substances so inimical to 





town, near the centre of South Carolina, and ran to the horse, and commenced fawning life, the entire volume of the air becomes tho- 
make a line for ten miles south of it, along the | around him, licking the poor animal’s face, and| roughly vitiated, and a person entering the 
river on one side, looking three miles back, | in divers other ways manifesting his sympathy | apartment would be suffocated. 

and we question whether you will find over) with the sufferer. 


ten planters. They have each from one to| 
two, three, four and five hundred slaves. Many | 
of these slaves too, are mechanics. 


‘The struggles and groans of the horse being | 


—_—-— 


Cazrton.—It is now stated that William 


continued, the dog sought his master, and drew | Caxton was not the first English printer !— 


Necessua- | his attention to the wounded horse, and mani- |The statement is founded upon an account of 


rily, therefore, the town wanes; the poorer | fested great satisfaction when he found his | the first introduction of printing into England, 
classes emigrate, as well as the young and en- {master employed in bathing the wounded ani-/ which is given in Prince’s Parallel’s history. 


terprising ; and the ignorant or Sand-hill class, | 


mal, and otherwise ministering to his wants. 


|'This work says that there is a book, printed 


escape to the barrens for freedom—according | The hostler continued his care of the horse|in 1468, at Oxford, now io the public library 


to their notion of it. 


——_—_—_ 


Wealth and Poverty.—We are acquainted | ture would not leave his suffering friend, and! in England till 1471. 


until a late hour in the night, and then called 
the dog to go home ; but the affectionate crea- 


with two men, says a western paper, who are | continued by him all night ; and up to the time 


fair types of human character in general.—| we last heard from the dog— forty-eight hours 


The one has been blessed with all that wealth 
can bestow; lives in luxury, takes his ease 


|aier the horse was injured—the faithful span- 


}iel had not left the suflering horse day or night, 


| at Cambridge which robs Caxton of a glory he 
| long possessed, as he did not establish a press 
Henry the Sixth sent 
| Turnover with Caxton to Germany, to induce 
|one of Gunttenburg’s men secretly to come to 

England. A man named Corsellis, was bribed 
| to come, and he went to Oxford, and there the 


* in the inn,” rides in coaches, and, in a word, | for a minute, not even to eat; and, from his| first press was established, under the superin- 
‘cuts a grand flourish” in this little world of appearance, it is believed that he has scarcely | tendence of Corsellis ; and this was before there 


ours. He is fond of contributing large sums 
to public enterprises, particularly when his 
name is likely to appear in the papers in con- 
nection therewith—boasts of his public spirit 
and liberality, and is punctual in his attend. 
ance at church on each Sunday. But withal, 
he is proud, vain, haughty and imperious. He 
looks upon those less favoured by fortune, and 


| slept at alk. 
He is constantly on the alert ; not suffering 


any one to come near the horse, except those | 


| attached to the stable and the owner of the 
animal ; and his whole appearance is one of 
extreme distress and anxiety. He ofien lays 
his head on the horse’s neck, caresses him, and 
licks around his eyes; which kindness the 





was a printing-press in France, Spain, ltaly, 
or even Germany, save at Ments. Caxton 
was afierwards the King’s printer at West- 
minster. The claims of Caxton, as the first 
English printer, »re therefore, just now a mat- 
ter of dispute with literary men.—Cor. Boston 
Atlas, 





bs Sagal 





Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties. | water pas: 
—-Among the graduating class at the com- | 


mencement at Williams College, was one of 
the name of Condit, from New Jersey. 
is a shoemaker, is married, and has a family 
of four children. Six years ago, becoming 
sensible of the blessings of an education, he 
commenced learning the simple branches, such 
as are taught in our primary schools. One 
by one, as he sat on his shoemaker’s bench, 
he mastered grammar, arithmetic, geography, 
&c., with some occasional assistance from his 
fellow-workmen. 
to obtain a collegiate education. 
means, and with a large family depending on 
him for support, he commenced, and learned 
Latin and Greek in the evenings, after his 
day’s labour was over, under the direction of 


a friend ; and after the lapse of a year and a | 


At this time he determined | 
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sed, has been so encrusted as to 
close it altogether, and thus prevent the escape 
| of both the gas and the salt water. Mr. Spencer, 
| Salines, on his return from the fossil mines, in 
| Southwestern Virginia, came around by the 
|Kanhawa Salines, which are in the North- 
western section of that extensive State, and 
remained a week. The salt made at Kanha- 


bushels. The coarse alum salt is made there. 
| The price of salt is 25 cents for 50 pounds, 
| last year 50 cents. 


manufacture, is of great specific gravity-——a 
sample which | have is 1964. A mine of 
/cannel coal has been recently found within 16 
miles of these salines—the quality is excel- 
lent. Coal is used at Kanhawa for heating the 





half, prepared himself, and entered the Sopho- | salt pans.— Late Paper. 


more class of Williams College. He brought 
his bench and tools, as well as his books, with | 
him. The students supplied him with work ; | 
the faculty assisted him; and together with | 
the fund for indigent students and some occa. | 
sional assistance from other sources, he was | 
enabled to go through the course, and at the | 
same time support his family. He graduated, | 
on his birthday, aged thirty-two. He stood ! 
high in.his class, and received a part at Com- | 
mencement, but declined. Atthe furewell meet- | 
ing of the class, in consideration of his perse- 
verance, talents, and Christian character, they | 
presented his wile with an elegant set of silver | 
spoons, tea and table, each handsomely en- 
graved with an appropriate inscription. 


Springfield Republican, 








A Mezican Pyramid.—The pyramid of 
Cholula has been recently measured by some 
American officers, and its height is given as 
204 feet. Humboldt, the traveller, makes it 
only 162 feet, but he used a barometer, while 
the American officers measured it with the 
sextant. ‘The height of this pyramid is nearly 
half as great as that of the pyramid of Cheops 
in Egypt! The pyramid of Cholula is quad- 
rangular in form, and truncated—the area of 
the apex being 165 feet square. On this area 
formerly stood a heathen temple, now sup- 
planted by the Gothic church of our Lady of | 
Loretto. 
in the days of Cortes, a sort of Mecca, to| 
which all the surrounding tribes, far and near, 





The Wrong Man Hung.—A young printer 
named Boyington, who served his time in the 
office of the New Haven Palladium, was hung 


|a few years since in Alabama, upon a charge 


of having murdered a companion, with whom 
he was travelling. He protested his innocence 
to the last; but without avail. Recently, the 
landlord in whose house the murder was com- 
mitted, confessed the crime on his death-bed ! 
Boyington was a young man of fine talents 
and prepossessing appearance, whose guilt was 
deemed conclusive only from the fact that he 


was the last person seen with the murdered 
man.—Alb. Eve. Jour. 


How many examples like this will it take to 
convince our legislatures of the inexpediency 
(not to say injustice) of a punishment which 
can never be revoked, however clear may be 
the subsequent proofs of the innocence of the 
victim? If poor Boyington had been impri- 
soned instead of being hung he would now be 
in a situation to profit by the evidence that he 
was unjustly convicted. Legal blood-shed- 


ders ! will you not pause and reflect ?—N. Y. 
Tribune. 


We have learned some circumstances which 
occurred at the execution of Boyington, not 
very creditable to the character of the people 
for humanity, among whom it was enacted. 


The temple on this pyramid was, | There are two young men in this vicinity who 


were present at the execution of the unhapp} 





made an annual pilgrimage, held a fair, and 
attended the horrible human sacrifices peculiar 
to their superstition.——-Late Paper. 





Boyington. When on the scaffold he protest- 
ed his ignorance of the murder, and called on 
God in the most solemn manner to witness his 
innocence. When the hangman was placing 
the rope about his neck, he broke away, ftrmp- 


Burning Wells of Kanhawa.—The burn-|ed from the scaffold, and ran with almost su- 


ing: Salt Wells of Kanhawa, Virginia, are a | perhuman speed. 


great curiosity. 
combustible gas, the low temperature of the 
water, coming from a depth of 2000 feet in 
the earth, and the great force of the ascend. 
ing column, all combine to render these wells 
interesting and wonderful. Some of these 
wells have, it is said, exhausted the subterra- 
nean gasometer with which they are respec- 
tively connected. It is the opinion that the 
exhaustion of the gasometer was not the cause 
of the cessation of the discharge of gas, but 
that the shaft, through which the gas and 


He was overtaken and car- 


The immense discharge of| ried back, and as soon as the rope was fixed 


|on his neck, several of the spectators sprung 
forward and laid hold of his legs, pulling with 
brutal ferocity to break the unfortunate wretch’s 
ineck! Such a scene would have disgraced 
the barbarism of the most barbarous age. 
Would it not be better that the gallows should 
be taken down, than that such another exhibi- 
tion of inhumanity should be endured? On 
whose head is the innocent blood of poor Boy- 
ington !—Bostoa Courier. 


——<> 





wa, annually, is equal to about two millions of 





| 1 envy no quality of the mind, or intellect 
|in others ; be it genius, power, wit or fancy: 
but if I could choose what would be most de- 


He | former superintendant of the New York State | lightful, and I believe most useful to me, I 


| Should prefer a firm religious belief, to every 
other blessing ; for it makes life a discipline of 
| goodness ; creates new hopes, when all earth- 
| ly hopes vanish ; and throws over the decay, 
the destruction of existence, the most gorgeous 
of all lights; awakens life even in death, and 
from corruption and decay calls up beauty and 
divinity ; makes an instrument of torture and 





| 
} 


The bitter water which | shame the ladder of ascent to Paradise : and, 
Without | is separated from the salt in the process of|far above all combinations of earthly hopes, 


calls up the most delightful visions of palms 
and amaranths, the gardens of the blest, the 
security of everlasting joys, where the sensu- 
alist and the sceptic view only, decay, annihi- 
lation and despair !”—Sir Humphrey Davy. 





Virtue Embodied.—The eloquent Blair, 
when concluding a public discourse, in which 
he had descanted with his usual ability on the 
amiableness of virtue, gave utterance to the 
following apostrophe: “ O Virtue, if thou wert 
embodied, all men would love thee!” His 
colleague, R. Walker, attended the same pul- 
pit in the afternoon of the same day, and, ad- 
dressing the congregation, said, “* My reverend 
brother observed in the morning, that if virtue 
were embodied, all men would love her. Vir- 
tue has been embodied ; but how was she treat- 
ed? Did all men love her! No; she was 
despised and rejected of men, who, after de- 
faming, insulting, and scourging her, led her 
to Calvary, where they crucified her between 
two thieves !” 





Eat Light Suppers.—Dr. Child, in his 
treatise on indigestion, recommends light sup- 
pers to prevent morning biliousnesss——he says, 
that after fasting, the liver is most fully charg- 
ed with bile ; and as the period of longest ab- 
stinence is between the evening meal and 
breakfast, it follows that there will always be 
towards morning a natural accumulation of 
bile, which may convert into morbid engorge- 
ment. Hence many who are bilious in the 
morning, feel themselves relieved after break- 
fast—in other words, alter some bile has been 
drained from the congested liver. — Late 
Paper. 





Russia.—Dr. Baird estimates that there are 
18,000,000 of people in Russia, who are (nom- 
| inally at least) of the Greek Church; 5,000,000 
Roman Catholics, chiefly in Poland ; 3,000,- 
000 Protestants ; 1,800,000 Jews ; 1,000,000 
Armenians; 4,500,000 Mahommedans, and 
3,500,000 Pagans.—Late Paper. 





Diep, at West Chester, Pa., on the 6th ult., Racum. 
Price, Sr., relict of Philip Price, in the 85th year of 
her age; a member and minister of Birmingham 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. With hamble confi- 
dence in the mercies of her Redeemer, and in the pos- 
session of lively feelings, of love, charity, and 08 
will towards all mankind, this dear friend, after a long 
and useful life, was favoured to lie down in much 
peacefulness and apparent serenity of mind. 


——, on the 8th inst., Benzamin H. Mippieton, a 
member of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, in the 53d 
year of his age. 
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* Sea-Side Verses” next week. 





With this number closes the twentieth 
volume of “ The Friend.” How large a por- 
tion of the longest life do twenty years in 
clude! For the greater part of our readers, 
by far the larger portion of their remembered 
joys and sorrows! And the twenty years 
that have just passed—what changes in the 
world at large have they witnessed! what 
wonderful progress in the arts of civilization ; 
what extension of the blessings of industry 
and commerce; what disappointment of our 
vain hopes of seeing in that extension the 
spread of the spirit of the Gospel of peace! 
What momentous events in public, what revo- 
lutions in private life! 

And the last of these twenty years will be 
remembered as one of the most eventful of 
them all. It has witnessed the severest famine 
which has probably ever afflicted so large a 
part of the civilized world; and which, by 
the overflowing sympathy and active benevo- 
lence it has awakened in a distant and kin- 
dred race, will no doubt be felt in future 
times, to have had, in the hands of the Al- 
mighty ruler, an influence cementing the two 
nations into ong great family and brotherhood. 

In our own happy land, we have been rude- 
ly awakened from our dream of perpetual 
peace, by the sounds of warlike preparation. 
The country found itself—neither knowing 
how nor why—involved in a war which, 
when once begun, became, almost from neces- 
sity, a war of invasion and conquest. The 
struggle between races unequal in civilization 
and resources and energy—is almost sure to 
perpetuate itself, and to render the stronger 
race, imperious and unjust—ambitious and 
warlike. Such is our present position! This 
passion of annexation which has been our be- 
setting sin since the pilgrims landed at Ply- 
mouth and at Jamestown, now that it has swept 
over the wanderers of the desert, and encoun- 
tered a people living under settled governments 
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greater delicacy and necessity been imposed 
upon such a body. The insidious and plaus- 


not be made in vain on behalf of this interest- 
ing and useful institution. Mary R. Carpen- 





ible character of the errors against which the| ter, No. 77 Cherry street below Sixth, is the 


protest was made—ihe great personal influ- 
ence—the private virtues and public services 
of many of those who had lent their names to 
this modified and easy Quakerism—rendered 
the task in the eyes of many, invidious, and to 
those who felt deeply and earnestly, most dif- 
ficult to perform with faithfulness and justice. 

That it has been done in a fair and Chris- 
tian spirit we fully believe; and we believe 
and trust, that that appeal will be regarded in 
times to come as one of the means, in the Di- 
vine hand, of awakening the Society to a sense 
of the dangers with which vital and experi- 
mental religion are threatened within our bor- 
ders. 





From scenes like the following the mind 
naturally shrinks with horror, Whatever 
false notions of greatness a depraved world 
may attach to military prowess, men in their 
sober moments condemn the character of a 
human butcher, and refuse to award to him, 
the praise and the respect which they bestow 
upon the friend of man, whose life is devoted 
to the good of his fellow creatures, and the 
glory of his merciful and beneficent Creator. 


“ Poniatowski.—I went from the picture) N. Y,, $2, vol. 


gallery, at Dresden, to the railway station, 
where the attentive landlord had sent my bag- 
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FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bet- 
tle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 
Chestnut street; Benjamin H. Warder, No. 
1179 Vine street; William Bettle, No. 244 N. 
Sixth street, and No, 14 South Third street ; 
| John C, Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 
| Visiting Managers for the Month. — 
| Jeremiah Hacker, No. 144 S. Fourth street ; 
| William Bettle, No. 244 N. Sixth street; 

Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 73 N. Tenth street. 
Superintendent.——Philip Garrett. 
Matron.—Susan Barton. 

Aitending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
| No. 182 Arch street. 


Resident Physician.— Dr. Joshua H. 
Worthington. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received, per J. H., jr., from S. D., Spring- 
town, Ia., $7, in full, and from M. W., same 
place, $6, in full; from T. R., Trumansburg, 
20; from P. D., Mamaroneck, 

N. Y., $2, vol. 20; from S. M., Aurora, N. 
| Y., $3.93, to No. 50, vol. 20; per J. R., ag’t, 


gage, and in three hours time was hastening | New Garden, N. C., from E. C., $6, vols. 18, 
through the streets of this quaint old town, to| 19, 20; from D. C., $2, vol. 20; from estate 


get a glimpse of the spot where the brave Po- 
niatowski perished, in 1813, at the close of the 
Volkerschlacht, or ‘ battle of the nations.’ In 


this horrible carnage, which lasted three days, | jn full; of C. E. 2, vol. 20; 
Bonaparte commanded 136,000 troops against} yo}, 20. 
the allied armies, numbering 230,000, and was 


at last forced to evacuate the city. Poniatow- 
ski covered the retreat, fighting like a lion, on 
the bank of the Elster, a sluggish brook, then 
so choked up with bodies of men and horses, 
| dead, dying, or struggling to cross, that his 
horse refused to plunge in among them. Al- 
ready faint from the loss of blood, having re- 
ceived two wounds, the brave Pole was unable 





{of E. W., Wolfboro’ N. H., $10, in full; 
| from J. H., ag’t, Wolf Run, Pa., $2, on his 
}own acct., vol. 20; for account of B. E., $8, 


of J. W., $2, 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS. 


Subscribers and agents are reminded that 
| the volume is near its close; and that many 
have not complied with the terms, payable in 
advance. \t would be an accommodation to 
the publishing department, if all dues, including 
the current volume, could now be paid in. 


and in walled towns—will, if the wisdom and | to urge his steed, (it was a troop horse, his; The bills sent out at the close of Vol. 19, will 
moderation of the better class of our people | own having been killed under him,) and a Cos-| be a guide to subscribers who received them. 


be not brought to bear more strongly upon 
public measures—render us another Rome— 
a fierce, haughty, and all-grasping republic, 


| sack dealt him a fatal stab with his lance, then 
gave another to the refractory horse, which 
made him leap into the brook. 


In science and the arts, from the enlarge- | of death, he had struggled to the opposite bank, 


ment of the boundaries of our Solar System| where his body was found four days after, on 


to twice its former known extent, to the har- | the spot where the tomb now stands.” 


nessing of the forked lightning for the service 
of man, of his avarice, his interests, and his 
most capricious wants—how wonderful the 
progress ! 

In private life, of how many interesting 
events has the community with which we are 


Nor has the public history of our Society 


within that year been devoid of interest. The} $600 to be supplied by voluntary donations ; 





| Others paying what they suppose to be due, 
| will be informed of the state of their accounts 


In the agonies | by the acknowledgment of their remittances. 


——<—_ 


Marniep, at Friends’ meeting, Elk, Preble county, 
Ohio, on the 26th of Eighth month, 1847, Ex: Srusss, 
son of Elisha and Elizabeth Stubbs, to Kezian S. 


We have been requested by one interested Jones, daughter of William and Tabitha Jones. 


in ** the Association for the care of Coloured 
| Gaphaan,: tocall the attention of Friends to| 





Diep, Eighth month 5th, in Goshen, Mahoning co., 


ha N the present state of its finances, its income be- Ohio, in the 28th year of her age, Ann E. Surru, wife 
most intimately connected, been the witness. | ing exhausted ; and for the support of the estab- | of John P. Smith. Her disease was pulmonary con- 


lishment during the year it will require about | sumption, and her decline for the last six weeks of her 


| life very rapid. When informed of her approaching 


} 


. : ‘ : pe , dissolution, she was introduced int i 
clear and strong, yet mild and dispassionate |or in default thereof, the Association will be | alee coteennamaee eee 


and her inward desires were great that she might 


appeal of the Yearly Meeting of Pennsylva-| under the necessity of encroaching upon its| know a preparation for an admittance into the king- 


nia on behalf of the Ancient Doctrines of the| investments, already entirely inadequate with | 40m of rest and peace. 
Society—cannot fail to make a deep and/|the addition of the annual subscriptions, to af- . 


A few weeks before her close, 
er conflicts were mercifully removed; and in the as. 


: 7 : ; ; surance of the Lord’s favour to her soul, sl * 
widely felt impression upon our members at| ford a revenue sufficient to meet its current s heiiieaiiiens! anh Geen 


home and abroad. Seldom has a task of| expenditures, 


bled to triumph over a afflictions, and to rejoice 


It is hoped that this appeal will | in the prospect which death opened before her. 
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For ** The Friend.” 


THE MAMMOTH CAVE, 
EDMONDSON COUNTY, KENTUCKY. 


(Continued from page 405.) 


On our visit to the Cave next day, as we 
intended going to the most distant parts, we 
made an early start, and by 8 o'clock, in com- 
pany with Stephen, were onour way. Hurry- 
ing on through the Main Avenue, round the 
Giant’s Coffin, down the Steeps of Time, and 
over the Bottomless Pit, we soon arrived at the 
Humble Chute, where, turning to the left from 
the onward path through Pensico Avenue, we 
take the river road. For a short distance it is 
very low, so that it is not easy to get along 
without crawling, but we were soon in The 
Winding Way, a zigzag, curvilinear channel, 
washed by water, and varying in width from 
18 inches or less to several leet. Above the 
waist it is somewhat wider, yet a fat person 
would certainly find considerable difficulty in 
passing through, for we had to twist about to 
get between the projecting points of rock with 
comfort. The Great Relief succeeds, appropri- 
ately named, because it affords more room for 
locomotion. We stopped not to examine close- 
ly the River Hall, with a ceiling, away up, as 
it were, in the skies, and The Dead Sea, a 
deep pool by our side, for our movements here 
were somewhat regulated by those of another 
party, who entered about the same time, and 
who, like ourselves, were about to cross the 
rivers. It was needful we should be at the 
banks together, for the united efforts of the 
guides to be used in launching and preparing 
the boats. 

There was no boat on the River Styx, so 
with much caution, we followed Stephen, who 
led us over a narrow ledge of rocks, at a great 
height above the bed of the river. Descend- 
ing a muddy slippery flight of steps, we came | 
to Lake Lethe. This both parties crossed at 
the same time, but in separate boats. Arrived 
at the other side, our guide without ceremony 
picked up the females in his arms and carried 
them over a little stream. ‘The men were 
treated in nearly the same way, and at length 
all were safely landed on a piece of gravelly 
earth, with water on every side of us. 








When the waters are high in ‘The Green | 


This had | 


} 
ta cae 
River,” by singing in concert. The echo thus 


produced was most beautiful. The sound, re- | 
verberated from the rocky arch overhead and | 
the smooth surface of the water, was returned | 


(to us again and again with great distinctness. | forget personal safety. 


| Striking the surface of the water with the face | Mary’s Vineyard. 


of a paddle made a noise like thunder. We} 


place, 
These bodies of water, The River Styx, Lake 
Lethe, and Echo River, of which the last is 


|much the longest, occupy a portion of the cave, | for 4 or 5 miles. 
|perhaps three quarters of a mile in length. 


There is little or no perceptible current in them. | 
The cave is here lower than the general level, 
and the water which finds its way into it, by 
several channels, fills up the lower portion, 





is supposed to be at a large spring in a valley 
about a mile from the Hotel. 

After leaving the boat, Stephen took the net 
and waded down a small branch of the cave, 
whose floor was covered with water. He 
caught here several of those curious fish which 
are found nowhere but in dark caverns. 
They are quite small, not larger than a man’s 
finger ; white; and without eyes. The head 
is large in proportion to the rest of the body, 
and the mouth wide. 

In the meantime we travelled on, but Ste- 
phen soon overtook us, and after passing 
through Cascade Hall, and over some muddy 
ground, led us into Silliman’s Avenue, of which 
The Pass of El Ghor forms a continuation, ex- 
tending for about 3 miles, with an average 
width and heighth of perhaps 30 feet. 

We turned aside from the main passage into 
The Valley Way-side cut, in which we find 


scends so low, that those passing beneath have! were produced from the basket, and Hebe’s 
‘to bend nearly double to avoid striking against | Spring supplied our beverage,—so perfectly 
it. 
| River, the water in the cave rises to the roof ter, stepped into the spring, not observing there 
jat this spot, and stops all passage. 
been the case a short time before our visit, and | designed standing on. Many pleasant remarks 
the floor of the cave in the vicinity of the rivers | were elicited, and we felt refreshed, when we 
was still soft, and the sides muddy. Stephen | rose to pursue our rambles. 
and Alfred were both with us, and proved the | ed a rude slippery ladder, with the rounds about 
appropriateness of the appellation “ Echo 


clear, that one of the party when dipping wa- 


was water between his foot and the stone he 


We next ascend- 


two feet apart. Our guide enjoined careful 
movements, and well he might, for a slip here 
would be attended with dangerous consequences, 
and the beautiful sights which met our view, 
ere we gained a firm footing, almost made us 
We were now in 
Beautiful bunches of stal- 
actite grapes were all around us. Bright 


jhad never before heasd an echo, that at all) lights revealed to us thousands of the rich 
‘equalled this. After gently moving along for| clusters hanging from the rocks 30 or 40 feet 
jabout half a mile, we reached the landing | above us. 


A few minutes’ walk brought us again to the 
crystals of sulphate of lime, which in great 
abundance extend along the various avenues 
The greater part of the 
way, the sides and roof of the cave are entire- 
ly covered with them, and the floor strewn 
with splendid specimens in such unbounded 
profusion, that hundreds of thousands of cabi- 
nets might be enriched from the fragments 


‘and rises until it finds an outlet. This outlet! strewn around, and it could scarcely be told 


that any had been taken away. Sometimes 
we were surrounded with sparkling rounded 
projections studded with crystalline points, and 
white as snow. The bundles of needle-shaped 
crystals that encrusted the walls, were curved 
and twisted into an endless variety of shapes ; 
often radiating from a centre, they formed 
beautiful rosets, imitations of lilies, tendrils of 
a grape-vine twining and curling around, and 
almost anything that a lively fancy might 
choose to make of them. The longest of these 
crystals that we observed must have been more 
than a foot in length. Indeed, the collection 
of beauties was really overpowering. We 
would pick up specimen after specimen to take 
with us, unti! pockets, hands and arms were 
loaded, and then deposit them in some conve- 
nient place to await our return. As we went 
on, deposit after deposit of this kind was made, 
until we had collected many times more than 


Here | the commencement on this side of the river of | we could carry away. We were almost over- 


we lighted a Bengal light, which showed a | those beautiful formations, which are the won-| whelmed and bewildered by the mineral riches 
magnificent dome, beautifully arched, and about | der of all who see them. Stephen here led us| around us, and it felt quite a relief to get be- 


100 feet in height. 


Some of the other party | to the side of the arch, where we found beauti-| yond them, and among the rough rocks once 


were rather afraid of venturing so deep under | fy] needle-shaped crystals of fibrous gypsum | more. 


ground,—did not know who or what they might 
meet with; and one of them openly expressed | 
her fears, lest the Prince of Darkness should | 
“ get her.” One of their men was not a little 
startled by the pale blue light of our Bengal. | 
He quickly turned, inquiring how it came, and | 
who made it. Finding one of the boats was 
at the other side of the river, the guides left us 
to bring it. 

We employed ourselves in the meantime in 
fishing. The net consisted of a pole with one 
end bent into a small loop, which was filled 


5 or 6 inches long. We gathered some of 
these, and passing on were rejoined by the 
other party, and in company, entered El Ghor, 
admired the stern of the Great Western, and 
seated ourselves in Ole Bull’s Concert Hall. 
Coming toa rock standing alone in the middle 
of the pass, the guide turning to one of the 
females said, ** Miss , what is that?” “A 
rabbit,” was the prompt reply ; and the smile 
that lighted his face, showed how pleased he 
felt that others could catch his resemblances. 
We soon arrived at a spring where our com- 








with wicker work. We succeeded in getting 
3 small crawfish, white, delicate and eyeless. 

At last our guide returned, and we were 
soon in the boat prepared for a voyage. Just 


panions commenced their preparations for din- 
ner. We passed on a few steps to Hebe’s 
Spring, where we selected a large stone for a 
table, and smaller ones for seats. Ham, 


beyond the starting point, the rocky arch de-| chicken, eggs, dried venison, biscuit, and pie, 


Mammary Ceiling is covered with incrusta- 
tions of a rounded form and rich cream colour. 
Rebecca’s Garland was crowned with rosettes 
of various shapes. In the Snowball Room, 
the ceiling and walls were studded with deli- 
cate white balls. In St. Cecilia’s Grotto, we 
found flowers, leaves, buds and tendrils of 
crystallized gypsum of the most exquisite 
workmanship. At one end of the grotto were 
small gothic arches similarly encrusted. Dia- 
mond Grotto was pointed out to us, a pretty 
shaped niche in the wall ; on placing our lamps 
behind us, and moving them backwards and 
forwards, the light was reflected from a thou- 
sand glittering points. One of the most beau- 
tiful of these sparkling chambers was Char- 
lotte’s Grotto, which our guide informed us 
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was named in honour of his wife. ‘ You|though his own weapons were insufficient, | symptoms similar to those of sea sickness. D. 
man not only furnishes him with others, but} Le Rileur and his companions, Bravais and 


might be sure, “ he replied to some of our ex- 
clamations, “I would not call anything but | 
the prettiest after my old lady.” 

Having passed these regions of crystals, | 


we entered upon the wild rough path leading | 


wields them for him, on the field, against his | 


brother ! 


Martins, in ascending Mont Blanc, in August, 
1844, suffered most during the first hour after 


In the midst of all this, I would seriously | their arrival at the summit of the mountain. 


ask of the soul that is at ease, the “ contented | 


In the second hour they felt better, and afler 


to the Rocky Mountains, which are a lofty | mind,” the equable spirit, to examine the that they suffered very little; but they had no 
pile of giant rocks, thrown up in inextricable | ground upon which it exists. Let it not be| appetite during the whole of the time that they 


confusion, in another of those vast halls, with | 
so many of which we had within the last two | 
days become acquainted. A Bengal light | 
showed its rugged wildness, and pierced with 
cheerful rays“ Dismal Hollow” beyond, through 
which we were to pass. 

(To be continued.) 


——<— 





For ** The Friend."’ 
Dangers of a State of Ease, 


It is a favourite idea with some moralists, 
that if we would enjoy life to the utmost, we 
should, instead of straining after pleasure, aim 
at a certain contented equability of mind. ‘To 
attain this, they recommend a little choice 
society, moderate business—particularly agri- 
cultural—and along with the cultivation of the 
“ few paternal acres,” that of a taste for litera- 
ture or science. 

I admit that such a state of mind is desira- 
ble when it arises from proper causes: but the 
truth is, the effect is to be feared from the na- 
ture of the cause. That contentment which 
proceeds from the gratification of every earth- 
ly wish, is nearly allied to lukewarmness in 
matters of infinite importance : at least the one 
must be watched, that it may not degenerate 
into the other. 

As for equability, by which I understand 
the state of a mind so completely settled and 
composed, as to be but slightly moved by any 
cause whatever ; certainly, none but the true 
Christian has any right to it: yet he of all 
others feels that it only accompanies a condi- 
tion nigh unto perfectness. 

What weary one, struggling for the prize, 
can ever boast of an equable temper of the 
mind? Assailed by temptations and doubts, 
and fleshly weaknesses, does he find the nar- 
row road thickly set with resting stones, and 
cool fountains, where he may glide along, cer- 
tain of repose and refreshment with each com- 
ing day? on the contrary, how his hungry 
soul longs for one crumb from the heavenly 
table, and having received it, finds it to be a 
full reward for past sufferings! His spiritual 
life is a perpetual warfare, and a relapse into 
equability, from any cause but a full assurance 
of eternal safety, would be his certain ruin. 

I have been led into this train of thought, 
by the solemn warnings, of late so awfully re- 
peated, of life’s great uncertainty. Death has 
of a truth been claiming his “ fourth part.” 
His weapons have been the “ sword, hunger, 
death, and the beasts of the earth ;” his sphere, 
the whole earth. Manly sons fall before him, 
and while the heart of the father -bleeds, that 
too is stricken. The sister, happy in the love 
of a home circle, leaves it for a season, in the 

hope of strengthening a shattered frame ; and 
meets the destroyer in a strange place. A 
nation languishes with famine and disease, of- 
fering its thousands to his grasp:—and as 





satisfied with a false rest, but let the captive 
daughter arise and shake herself from the dust. 


“ Oh for a voice of thunder which might wake 
The slumbering sinner, e’re he sinks in death ; 
Oh for a tempest into dust to shake 
His sand-built dwelling, while he yet has breath 
A viewless hand, to picture on the wall 
His fearful sentence e’er the curtain fall, 


“Child of the dust ! from torpid ruin rise ; 

Be carth’s illusions from thy bosom hurled! 
And strive to measure with enlightened eyes 

The dread importance of the eternal world ! 
The shades of night are gathering round thee fast, 
Arise to labour, e’er the day be past.” 

CEnsEUR. 
—— 


The Turk.—The traveller, Barrell, was 
walking in Constantinople, through a street not 
open to Christians without an attendant Turk. 
The stores were supplied with the richest as- 
sortments of merchandise ; among them he saw 
one pre-eminent for the costly array of goods. 
As he discovered one or two articles which he 
should like to purchase, and by doing so gain 
a full view of the contents of the store, he pro- 
posed to his attendant to enter. 

“That is impossible,” said the Turk, “as 
the owner has gone out.” 

* But,” said Barrell, “ the door is open.” 

“True,” replied the Turk, “ but do you not 
see at the door a chair, with its back turned 
towards the street? a sign that no one is with- 
in, and that no person must enter.” 

But,” said B., “is the owner not exposing 
his immense amount of property to depreda- 
tion 7” 

«« Not at all, not at all,” said the Turk, “do 
you not know that no Christians are allowed 
to enter this street without a Turk to attend 
them.” 

This shows the difference which a Turk (at 
least) thinks he finds between his own people 
and the Greeks.—Late Paper. 





Ploughing with Elephants.—lIt is stated 
that in Ceylon elephants are employed in 
ploughing rice fields and in preparing new 
grounds for the cultivation of coffee, pepper, 
&c. One of these animals, well trained, it is 
said, will do the work of twenty oxen ; conse- 
quently, more labour is performed in.a given 
time, and the period is hastened for putting in 
thecrops. The price of an elephant in Ceylon 
varies from $50 to $75.—Exz. Paper. 





Sensation at Great Heighis.—D. Le Ri- 
leur, has submitted to the Paris Academy of 
Science, a paper on the sensation experienced 
at great heights; and which has been’called 
by various medical writers, the Mal de Mon- 
tague. De Saussure, Humboldt, Boussingault, 
and many other travellers, generally felt ac- 
celeration of the pulse, prostration of strength, 
loss of appetite, nausea, vomiting, and other 


were ata height exceeding 4,000 yards. The 
author distinguishes between the sensations 
created by the mere fatigue of ascension, and 
those which are caused by the atmosphere in 
elevated positions ; the latter are the accelera- 
tion of the pulse, the less of appetite, and some- 
times somnolency.—Late Paper. 





When a man of sense comes to marry, it is 
a companion whom he wants, not an artist, 
It is not merely a creature who can paint and 
play, sing and dance—it is a being who can 
comfort and counsel him, one who can reason 
and reflect, and feel and judge, and discourse 
and discriminate—one who can assist him in 
his affairs, lighten his sorrows, purify his joys, 
strengthen his principles, and educate his chil- 
dren. Such is the woman who is fit for a mo- 
ther, and the mistress of a family. A woman 
of the former description may occasionally 
figure in a drawing-room, and attract the ad- 
miration of the company, but she is entirely 
unfit for a help-mate to a man, and to “ train 
up a child in the way it should go.” —Hannak 
More. 

cxmentifansens 

Oil of Stones.—Under this title we find in 
a recent Paris journal an account of a singular 
substance manufactured in France, of peculiar 
properties. It was discovered several years 
since, and an interesting paper upon it was 
read before the Institute. Since then its manu- 
facture, far frum being abandoned, as many 
supposed, has been silently undergoing im- 
provements and recently a company has been 
formed for its manufacture. It is now termed 
mineral oil. By means of new and very inge- 
nious instruments and machinery, they obtain 
an oil as transparent as the purest water. 
This remarkable liquid is said to have this 
great advantage: of not staining by contact, 
and of giving an admirable light by the fixed- 
ness and clearness of the flame. ‘The compa- 
ny possesses in Autumnois inexhaustible beds 
of the mineral from which this oil is extracted, 
as well as several other productions, as paraf- 
fine mineral tar, a new kind of manure invalu- 
able for exhausted land, and many others. 
However much we may be surprised, adds the 
journal from which we derive this information. 
at seeing a vile and despised rock yielding a 
variety of precious matters, there is no room 
for us to doubt the fact. It only proves that 
the science of chemistry is in its infancy, and 
that no one can assign any limits to its pro- 
gress. When the first attempts were made to 
burn bituminous coal, who then would have 
believed in such results as gas-light, its appli- 
cation to the generation of steam, or the bright 
future in reserve for so humble a mineral? and 
yet are not the mines of Auzim more valuable 
to their proprietors than the silver mines of 
both the Indies ?—Scientific American, 


(ee 


For ** The Friend.” 
LEMON-HILL IN EARLY SUMMER. 
Sixth month 5th, 1847. 


°Tis early summer time. On Lemon-Hill, 
Nature sits joyously in her new robes, 

Woven of fresh young greenness, and inwrought 
In countless shadings, with the sweet fair flowers. 
Bright birds pour forth the exstacy of love, 

And as they wing their air-supported way 
From tree to tree in busy happiness,— 

With chirp and song, and flashing of quick plume, 
Add cheerfulness and life to these fair groves. 

It is the glorious dawning of the time 

Of Nature’s deepest greens and loveliest flowers. 
The freshness of young leaves is on the trees 
And in the thickets,—light and beautiful, 

And full of delicate gracefulness, which age 
And the more vigorous growth of sunny days, 
Shall steal away as they mature in strength. 
See how the tall and wry J grass upsprings 
Beside our path in graceful loveliness,— 

And o’er our heads, the tulip tree holds forth 

Its cups of beauty, offering up to God 

The yearly incense of their fragrant breath. 
Beside yon alley, an outbursting bloom 

Of roses multitudinous, send forth 

Their ever-breathing sweets. A rosy shower 
Of fair leaves drop upon the grass beneath, 
Relics of beauties past beyond their prime. 
Within that wilderness of full-blown flowers,— 
And its half opened promise from young buds, 
You scarce can miss the fallen, 

The graceful Eglantine here offers us 

The richness of its beautiful flowers, and near 
The Mountain Raspberry has opened out 

Its mossy bud into the fair sweet bloom. 

The rich Mock-orange pours upon the air 

The fragrance of its white and waxy flowers; 
And in the general incense-worshipping, 

Which rises up around us, we can trace 

The sweetness of the Locust’s pale green blossoms. 
Here midst this floral loveliness, the shade 

Of these fair trees, a peaceful quietude 

Steals with a healing sweetness on the mind. 
Well pleased we listen to the tuneful birds 
Which breathe of happiness,—the jocund voice 
Of children at their play,—the far off scream 
Of the steam-whistle as the cars fly by ;— 
Commingling in a concord mixed of sounds 
Softened by distance, and the quietness 

And placid temper of the listener’s thoughts. 
Earth seems all loveliness,—the air is fresh 
And bends the light grass in a graceful sweep, 
Yet is it all too gentle to stir up 

The waves which slcep beneath the river’s breast. 


O Father! Lord! Thou all-creating power, 
How full of joy and beauty is thy world! 
How full of loveliness these verdant slopes 
In summer prime,—these tall far-branching trees,— 
These shady groves,—rich clusterings of flowers,— 
These close set walks mid leafy thickets laid, 
And the bright greenery of yon distant hills! 
O, each young leaf in its outspreading growth, 
With delicate voice, and each bright bursting bud, 
With its air-sweetening breath, and each gay bird, 
That sings in happiness, all speak of Thee. 
Thy wisdom shaped this beautiful spear of grass 
Which waves its graceful plume, as the light air 
With cooling fragrance steals around me now. 
Those bright leaves in minutest beauty framed 
Thy hand on that young locust twig has set, 
And thy unbounded kindliness in showers 
Poured forth those roses, whose thronged multitudes 
May mock the loving eye to number them. 
Tlie quietude of Nature hath a tongue, 
Which to the thoughtful spirit speaks of thee ;— 
And all earth’s floral sweetness breathes thy praise. 
To me these scenes are joyous,—when no voice 
Gives forth articulate meaning to the notes 
Of that great anthem, Nature evermore 
1s breathing up to Thee ;—when not a sound 
Strikes the attentive ear, but that the breeze 
Shakes from the soft young grass, or that it wakes, 
Sweet solemn chorus of minutest strains 
As of innumerable fairy harps, 
In the tall pine trees multitudinous leaves; 


Thy blessings come unnoticed as the dew 
Lett by the night air on the breast of flowers,— 


THE FRIEND. 


And the sweet warblings from the enraptured breast, promise i 


Of the winged choristers, whose notes of love 
Are fashioned at thy bidding. 


Yet, oh yet !— 
The presence of thy human children here 
With souls given up to innocence and joy, 
Wakes no discordant feelings in my heart. 
I love in solitude amid thy works, 
To be alone with thee. 1 love to hear 
The healthful cheerfulness of manly hearts, 
And woman’s gentle sprightliness break forth 
In pleasant voices, and the call and laugh, 
Of childhood ringing out in silver sounds 
Of heartfelt joyfulness ;—all sweetly strike 
Upon my ear, and wakening in my soul 
Kind sympathies, dispel not thoughts of thee. 
It is thy goodness makes creation fair 
To minister enjoyment to the hearts 
Which thou hast formed, and ’tis thy boundless love, 
Gives us to feel with others, and partake 
The joy which maker them happy. Still! oh still! 
Continue to my soul that social love, 
Which binds me to my fellows, makes me share 
The secret happiness which lights the eye, 
And stirs the heart, and wakes the innocent glee 
Of every child around me. Thou art love !— 


. 


And they are countless as the crystal drops 

The summer cloud sheds on the thirsty land, 
Which freshens earth and fills each babbling brook. 
Thou crownest man with joy! O let me find, 
Next to the perfect rapture of thy love, 

My happiness in human sympathy. 


—_—_ 
For ‘* The Friend.” 
ONLY BELIEVE! 


“While he yet spake, there cometh one from the 
ruler of the synagogue’s house, saying to him, Thy 
daughter is dead ; trouble not the Master. 

“ But when Jesus heard it, he answered him say- 
ing, Fear not, believe only, and she shall be made 
whole.”—St. Luke viii. 49, 50. 

When o’er the couch of Jairus’s only child, 

Dread Azrael moved his wings in fearful gloom, 
The Saviour’s voice was heard jn accents mild, 

Chasing e’en thence all terrors of the tomb,— 
“Only believe,” to those around he said, 

“ Be not afraid, the damsel is not dead.” 


Only Believe—these blessed words of life 

Were given forth a precept from above, 
To quell for man his inmost spirit’s strife,— 

To guide his footsteps to the fount of Love. 
Then wherefore mortal shouldst thou vainly grieve, 
Eternal joys are thine,—only believe! 


Go to a lamb of the Redeemer’s fold, 

List to his tale of countless sins forgiven, 
In his seraphic countenance behold 

Sealed firmly there his cherished hopes of heaven ; 
And may God grant that thou his grace receive 
Humbly to say, “J will,—J do believe.” 

Ep.a. 
ee el 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


The Times of Queen Anne and the First and 
’ Second George. 


The following forcible and eloquent passage 
is from the last number of the North British 
Review. Dissenting from some of its posi- 
tions, we must still commend it to our readers 
for the truth of its description, and the wide 
application of its concluding sentences. 

‘Never has century risen on Christian 
England so void of soul and faith as that which 
opened with Queen Anne, and which reached 
its misty noon beneath the Second George— 
a dewless night succeeded by a sunless dawn. 
There was no freshness in the past, and no 


n the future. The memory of Bax- 
ter and Usher possessed no spells, and calls to 
revival or reform fell dead on the echo. Con- 
fessions of sin and national covenants, and all 
projects towards a public and visible acknow- 
ledgment of the Most High, were voted obsolete, 
and the golden dreams of Westminster wor- 
thies lived only in Hudibras. The Puritans 
were buried, and the Methodists were not born. 
The philosopher of the age was Bolingbroke, 
the moralist was Addison, the minstrel was 
Pope, and the preacher was Atterbury. The 
world had the idle discontented look of the 
morning after> some mad holiday; and like 
rocket sticks and the singed paper from last 
night’s squibs, the spent jokes of Charles and 
Rochester lay all about, and people yawned to 
look at them. The reign of buffoonery was 
past, but the reign of faith and earnestness had 
not commenced. During the first forty years 
of that century the eye that seeks for spiritual 
life can hardly find it ; least of all that hopeful 
and diffusive life which is the harbinger of 
more, ‘It was taken for granted,’ said Bishop 
Butler, ‘that Christianity was not so much as 
a subject for inquiry, but was at length disco- 
vered to be fictitious. And men treated it as 
if this were an agreed point among all people 
of discernment.’ Doubtless there were divines 
like Beverage, and Watts, and Doddridge, men 
of profound devotion, and desirous of doing 
good ; but the little which they accomplished, 
only shows how adverse was the time. And 
their appearance was no presage. They were 
not the Ararais of an emerging economy. 
The zone of piety grew no wider, and they 
saw no symptoms of a new world appearing. 
But like the coral islands of the Southern Pa- 
cific, slowly descending, they were the dwind- 
ling peaks of an older dispensation, and felt 
the water deepening round them. In their de- 
vout but sequestered walk, and in their faithful 
but mournful appeals to their congregation and 
country, they were the pensive mementoes of 
a glory departed, not the hopeful precursors of 
a glory to come. Remembrance and regret 
are feeble reformers; and the glory of godly 
ancestors has seldom shamed into repentance 
their lax and irreverent sons. The power 
which startles or melts a people, is zeal fresh 
warmed in the furnace of Scripture, and bap- 
tized with the fire of Heaven—that fervour 
which, incandescent with hope and confidence, 
bursts in flame at the sight of a glorious fu- 
ture. 


Teachers Wanted for Evening Schools. 


Male and female Principal and Assistant 
Teachers for each school for five evenings 
(from Second to Sixth-day evening inclusive,) 
in each week during the season. On behalf of 
the Managers “ Association of Friends for the 
Free Instruction of Adult Coloured Persons.” 
Apply early to John C. Allen, Nathaniel H. 
Brown, Edward Richie, or Israel H. Johnson, 
Committee. 


Phila., Ninth month, 1847. 
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